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GFNC is on Facebook 
www.facebook.com/groups/GeelongFNCGroup/ 
A private online discussion group for members to share observations and other information 
www.facebook.com/geelongfnc 


The GFNC ‘official’ Facebook Community Page (public) where forthcoming events are promoted. 











In the last few months we have welcomed to the club... 


Sue Wilson, Geelong West; Paris Richens, Geelong West; Johanne Martens, Corio; Malaika Chawla, Grovedale; 
Kathryn Lynch, Lara 


We wish them a long and happy association. 








Submissions to Geelong Naturalist 
Submissions for the next magazine will be due on Monday 23 February 
Early lodgement of articles (small & large—maximum 2 pages) would be a great help—late copy may not be accepted. 


Photographs—appropriately labelled, digital as .jog—to the editor. 
The editor for the March edition of the Geelong Naturalist is Alison Watson alisonw577@gmail.com 


Geelong Naturalist and Geelong Bird Report on Trove 
Recent copies of our magazine and bird report are downloadable from Trove. 


The Geelong Naturalist is at bit.ly/Geelong Naturalist. The Geelong Bird Report is at bit.ly/BirdReport 





Obtain your username and password to log into the GFNC website 
www.gfnc.org.au 
The site is open to anyone to visit, but you need to log in to add records. 


Contact info@gfnc.org.au to receive your user name. You can then create your own password. 


Tax-deductible donations can be made to the Geelong Field Naturalists Environment Fund at any time. 
Donations will be used for the environmental purposes of the Geelong Field Naturalists Club Inc. 


Donate by electronic funds transfer: 
CBA Account BSB 063 633 Account No. 1028 7433 


Please ensure that the transfer is identified with your name and that it is a donation to the GFN Environment 
Fund. We will issue you with a numbered receipt suitable for taxation purposes. Donations of $2.00 or more are tax- 
deductible. 





The photo on the front cover, by Trevor Lumb, is of a vagrant Buff-breasted Sandpiper taken at Lake Modewarre on 
23/1/21. For details please refer to ‘January bird observations—some highlights’ on page 11. 


The photo on the back cover, by Deborah Evans, shows some of the 31 keen attendees at the January excursion to 
Balyang Sanctuary on 16/1/21. 








Mailing Roster 
February: Jan Venters 
March: Joan Korn 














News from the Committee 


e've restarted excursions and fauna surveys and 

held our 'traditional' January half day excursion at 
Balyang on 16 January. With outdoor gatherings such as 
ours currently legally capped at 100 there is no practical 
limit on numbers, so we plan to start advertising these 
more widely, as we've done in the past. 


Meetings, which are higher risk, will stay online until 
September (assuming things all go to plan with vaccines, 
quarantine etc), as the meeting room capacity is limited. 
We will likely keep some meetings online in future years 
as well, particularly in winter or if the speaker is from out 
of town. 


The Club Newsletter will continue this year (you should 
have seen two in 2021 by the time you read this) and will 
continue to be the way we share log-in information for 
Zoom Meetings in a secure manner. 


It might seem that we only just had an AGM, but to get 
the timing back to normal we'll have our 2021 AGM on 
Tuesday 6 April. It will be via Zoom as in 2020, and there 
will be a formal notice in the March Naturalist. Once 
again, we'll be calling for nominations for the Club 
Committee, so if you have any interest at all in helping 
with the day-to-day running of the club then please 





City 


Graham Possingham 


contact any committee member. Based on the good 
experiences of the last 12 months we plan to keep 
committee meetings online indefinitely, so an ‘out of 
Geelong' location is not a barrier. 


As we did last year, those of you with email will get a 
notice soon that 2021 fees are due and a request to 
validate your contact details. It's OK to wait until the 
email to pay as some of you have paid in advance. (We'll 
write to those without email.) Membership for 2021 will 
be due 30 April and cut-off date will be 31 May. 


We've done an internal review of our use of social media. 
Watch out for incremental changes to the webpage and 
the use of some platforms that are new to us, such as 
Instagram and YouTube. One area we plan to improve is 
the display of events on the webpage. Also, remember 
that if you're a Facebook user we have both a page 
https://www.facebook.com/geelongfnc, which is our 
public face, open to anyone to view, and a group https:// 
www.facebook.com/groups/GeelongF NCGroup, which is 
members only and designed for less formal interactions 
between group members. To join the group just request 
to join and we'll let you in once we've confirmed that you 
are a member. 





WM 


Nature 


Challenge 
2021 


he City Nature Challenge is on again in 2021. This 

time around participation has doubled. 540 cities 
from across the world are joining the event, with 
Australia's involvement growing to 24 cities. 


The nature observation period begins on Friday April 30 
and runs until the end of Monday May 3. The review 
and identification period will continue to the end of 
Sunday May 9. 


Last year, Geelong performed well despite the COVID 
lockdown movement restrictions. We were third for 
observations in the ‘Cities below a million people’ 
category. Our region has a wide range of habitats and 
locations to visit. In 2020, 1281 species were observed 
and identified during the CNC BioBlitz. This is a great 
effort but as the biodiversity/species checklist in 
iNaturalist shows, there is plenty of upside for expansion 
of last year's tallies. 


If you participated last year, we hope you are free and 
available to help out this year. If you couldn't join in last 


year, we hope 2021 will be your year to become involved. 


We encourage you to sign into iNaturalist and join the 
City Nature Challenge Geelong Project 


https://inaturalist.ala.org.au/projects/city-nature- 
challenge-2021-geelong 


The City Nature Challenge is organised by the Natural 
History Museum, Los Angeles and the California 
Academy of Science. In Geelong, we are fortunate to 
have the support of the City of Greater Geelong, Surf 
Coast Shire, Corangamite Catchment Management 
Authority, Great Ocean Road Coast and Parks Authority 
and the Bellarine Catchment Network. 


During March and April, several Zoom information 
sessions will be held, providing some training for people 
not familiar with iNaturalist. General knowledge sessions 
around species identification will also be conducted for a 
wider audience. 
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January invertebrates report 


| n last year's February issue of the Geelong Naturalist | 
summarised the number of observations in the GFNC 
Invertebrates Collection by classifying and tabulating 
according to Insect and Arachnid Orders. At that time the 
project had registered 792 observations made by the 15 
club members who had joined the project prior to the end 
of January 2020. | thought it worthwhile to see how the 
collection has progressed in the last 12 months. 


Firstly, membership now stands at 41 people who have 
contributed observations during 2020. | believe that this 
increase is partly due to the efforts around the City Nature 
Challenge and Great Southern Bioblitz, and partly to a 
greater interest in invertebrates within the club due to the 
ease of use of iNaturalist and better outcomes in 
identifications. Consequently we now have recorded in 
the GFNC collection just over 10 000 observations. The 
number of species within the collection has also increased 
dramatically from 365 to more than 1500, almost 
approaching the Atlas of Living Australia checklist for the 
region that | included as a separate reference column in 
the summary last year. 


While the number of species in the collection approaches 
this refence checklist, it would be incorrect to draw the 
conclusion that we have found, photographed, and 
recorded all the invertebrates in our study area. True, we 
have found many species but also our club members 
have added many new species to the checklist. The 
collection is starting to represent a good picture of 
invertebrate biodiversity in our region. By using the search 
function in the iNaturalist project view with the expanded 
database it is much easier now to find an identification for 
an observation. 


Rod Lowther 


We must acknowledge the great efforts of the moth 
brigade in improving species richness. The moth experts 
of our club, Cathy Powers, Marilyn Hewish and Pete 
Crowcroft, submitted approximately 2000 observations 
made in 2020 for our region plus many historical 
observations. It was also great to see the many people 
who put up a moth collection sheet for the first time during 
the two bioblitzes. 


Spiders figured prominently with 96 species now recorded 
in the collection thereby making future identifications a 
little easier. For some of the more common species, the 
number of observations is starting to show the seasonal 
patterns in local species abundance, while for less 
common species our club observations help contribute to 
seasonal trends at the state level. There is some bias in 
the data due to the greater volume of records received 
during bioblitzes for some species but this can be 
accounted for by looking at the data from months either 
side of each bioblitz. 


For many of the less common invertebrate species, the 
increasing number of observation data points is helping to 
better define the species range. It will still require several 
more years of citizen science observations for a full 
picture to emerge. Thanks to all for submitting observation 
and if you have not yet joined the iNaturalist GFNC 
Invertebrates Collection project, we would welcome your 
input. Join and become a member after signing into 
iNaturalist and paste the following link into your browser. 


https://inaturalist.ala.org.au/projects/gfnc-invertebrates- 
collection 


Below is the 2020 summary of observations. 


Phylum: Arthropoda—Arthropods 


Order— 


Scientific Name | Common Name 


Order— GFNC 
Observations 
to Jan 2020 


Insecta— 
Insects 


Blattodea 
Coleoptera 
Dermaptera 
Diptera 
Ephemeroptera 


Hemiptera 


Hymenoptera 


Lepidoptera 
Mantodea 


Mecoptera 


Neuroptera 


Odonata 


Cockroaches 
and Termites 
Beetles 


Earwigs 
Flies 
Mayflies 


True Bugs, Hop- 
pers, Aphids 
and Allies 

Ants, Bees, 
Wasps and 
Sawflies 

Moths and 
Butterflies 
Mantises 


Scorpionflies, 
Hangingflies 
and Allies 
Antlions, 
Lacewing and 
Allies 
Dragonflies and 
Damseflies 
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Observations 
to Jan 2021 


Species to 
Jan 2020 


Species to 
Jan 2021 


Region 
species 
Checklist 
2019 





Orthoptera Grasshoppers, 
Crickets and 
Katydids 


Phasmida Stick Insects 
Plecoptera Stoneflies 
Thysanoptera Thrips 
Trichoptera Caddisflies 
Zygentoma Silverfish 


Arachnda— | Araneae Spiders 
Arachids 


Acari Mites and Ticks 


5 — [E ors [ee ers E LP 


*Data sourced end 2019 from iNaturalist rather than ALA due to issues over species classification 











Below is the link to January 2021 observations. observation by clicking on the ‘Fav’ feature. This lets the 


; Í : observer know that you like the photo/observation. | 
https://inaturalist.ala.org.au/observations?d1=2021-01- - : 
01&d2-2021-01-31&place id=anv&proiect id=ainc- particularly like the Red Fungus Bug Achilus flammeus 


invertebrates-collection&subviewzgrid&verifiablezan observed by Cathy Powers at Lerderderg State Park—a 
IDverteorates-co ecd one suo view-grnoe vermag e- any stunningly colourful bug photographed at night https:// 


So, what are some individual highlights from January? It inaturalist.ala.org.au/observations/68322560. 
is very difficult to choose from the many great photos so | Below is a photo collage of observations made during 


suggest you click on the link above and review the — January from the Hemiptera Order—True Bugs, Hoppers, 
observations yourself. Open a page for any observation Aphids, and Allies 


that you like and acknowledge the quality of the 






Water Boatman 





Scentless Plant Dugs 


Vistid Planthoppers Mycooltona atricornis 


Family Psyllidae 





Genus lenagogerris Tribe Mirini Assawin Bugs 





Photos: Cathy Powers, Bernie Lingham, John Newman, Kelly Clitheroe, Wendy and Colin Cook, Graham Possingham, Pete Crowcroft, Rod Lowther 
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December-January butterfly report 


Valda Dedman 
cool damp summer has resulted in the observations Geelong Botanic Gardens. 
for two months being about two thirds of those of the 
previous month. We have seen the last of the Caper Observers: 
Whites and the first female Common Browns. Tom AD, Andrea Dennett; BFr, Brad Ferrier; CMo, Craig 


Fletcher noted that Common Browns arrived each year at Morley; GP, Graham Possingham; JN, John Newman; 

the same spot. They have been very plentiful, sometimes JPo, Jenny Possingham; LPh, Lorraine Phelan; RLw, Rod 

the only species present. Lowther; RU, Rustem Upton; TFI, Tom Fletcher; TP, 
Trevor Pescott; WCo, Wendy Cook. 

Xenicas, both Marbled and Ringed, have shown up from 

the end of 2020. A Single Monarch was recorded at the 


Montane Ochre 24/11/20 Gherang Gherang 1 on gravel track JN 
Bushland Reserve 
White-banded Grass-dart 23/1/21 Belmont Common at least 4 scattered among tall JN, RLw 
Jerringot grass 
Green Grass-dart 22/11/20 Highton one in garden mid-afternoon in | JN 
sun 
4/12/20 Little River Ripley 2 at River Bottlebrush flowers TP 
Reserve 
20/12/20 Barwon Heads Lone specimen flitting about my | AD 
neighbour's garde 
1/1/21 Highton 2. Suburban garden. Back after | GP, JPo 
not having seen any here for 
several weeks 
8/1/21 Highton 2. Suburban garden on Seaside | GP, JPo 
Daisy 
Caper White 22/11/20 Fairmont Rd 4. Along with 2 Yellow Admiral in | CMo 
Newtown garden in 1 hour from 2 p.m. 
22/11/20 Highton 1 in garden mid-afternoon in JN 
sunshine 
24/11/200 | Gherang Gherang 1 JN 
Bushland Reserve 
27/11/20 Fairmont Rd 1 Flitting about vegie garden CMo 
Newtown and red-flowering Salvia 
14/12/20 Geelong Botanic 1 on Buddleja JPo 
Gardens 


Australian Painted Lady 1/1/21 3 near bird sanctuary GP, JPo 
21/1/21 Geelong Botanic 10. Some worn, some quite GP 
Gardens fresh 
Yellow Admiral 22/11/20 Fairmont Rd 2 in garden 2 p.m. CMo 
Newtown 


3/12/20 Woodlands Estate 1 TFI 
Ocean Grove 

21/1/21 Geelong Botanic 3 very worn GP 
Gardens 


Meadow Argus 3/12/20 Highton JN 
10/12/20 Bannockburn Bush 1 TP 

Reserve 
21/1/21 Geelong Botanic 2. Not so many about this year GP 

Gardens 
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north Anglesea 
[C mmm [mmm —— umm [e 
JN 


24/11/20 Gherang Gherang 2 females among 8+ males 
Bushland Reserve 

28/11/20 Wooloomanata— At least 70 CMo, BFr 
Hovells Creek 
(restricted access) 

28/11/20 Brisbane Ranges At least 15 CMo, BFr 
National Park— 
Steiglitz Courthouse 

| 1/12/20 Whinray Rd Meredith | First female of season here 


3/12/20 Woodlands Estate 3 females TFI 
Ocean Grove 

26/12/20 Whinray Rd 20 males, 2 females on cotone- | WCo 
Meredith aster 


28/12/20 Bambra At least 10, both sexes present 


50 males feeding on blackberry | WCo 
flowers 

40, one quarter females 
20. Mainly worn males, a few GP, JPo 
females 


Co 
20. Mix of males and females. GP 
Males quite worn 





29/12/20 Brisbane Ranges 


2/1/21 Nelson Track 


Brisbane Ranges 


17/1/21 You Yangs 


21/1/21 Geelong Botanic 


Gardens 
26/12/20 


Whinray Rd Meredith | 1 


= 
S 


Ringed Xenica 


(a 
Z 


T 
c 


28/12/20 1 on private property 


28/12/20 Harrison Track 


North Anglesea 


Marbled Xenica 


28/12;20 Bambra At least 4 on private property 


10 GP, JPo 

10. Far outnumbered by Com- 

mon Browns GP, JPo 
11/4/21 Whinray Rd Meredith | 3 at 6.30 p.m. 


Saltbush Blue 20/1/21 Highton 1. Unusual to see in the garden | GP 
(on Erigeon sp.) and not on a 
Chenopod. 
Long-tailed Pea-blue 2/1/21 Geelong Botanic Just one, on Lupins GP, JPo 
Gardens 
RN 


Common Grass-blue 26/12/20 Whinray Rd Meredith | 1 


3/12/20 Woodlands Estate 2 TFI 
Ocean Grove 
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1/1/21 Floating Islands 


Nature Reserve 
3/1/21 Ocean Grove Nature 
Reserve 





Excursion report—Balyang Sanctuary 


16 January 2021 
Deborah Evans 
pereon are back! We celebrated our return to swim legs down). Then a group went down to the river 
outdoor activities with our January excursion to with Craig Morley to observe and count the darter and 
Balyang Sanctuary. For many of the 31 attendees it was cormorant nests and young. Some darter nests had four 
the first opportunity for many months to catch up with or five chicks squeezed in, trying to work out what to do 
field nats friends, and it was, predictably, hard to round with their long fluffy necks bent into S-shapes. 


everybody up to start our walk around the lake. It was 
also our first chance to meet some of the new members 
who’d joined during lock down. 


A few people then walked under the road into the 
Yollinko Wetlands, bringing the bird tally for the morning 
up to 44 species, while others headed east to continue 


| had to compete with trees full of noisy Rainbow checking out the plants, eventually identifying 59 native 
Lorikeets and Sulphur-crested Cockatoos while giving the species (not all indigenous as there has been much 
welcome and safety briefing but things quietened down non-indigenous planting here over the years) and 25 
when we moved to the lake to view the ducks and the exotics (not listed). A few members remained behind, 
nesting cormorants. As we walked along the path we continuing their long overdue catch-ups on everybody's 
scanned the reeds on the opposite side, while the plant news. Finally a few of us commandeered some tables to 
people pottered along behind checking everything out, socially distance for lunch. 


many finding plants they hadn't seen there before. The 
highlight for many was lovely views of a Buff-banded Rail 
out in the open, showing off all its handsome markings. 


My thanks to Jenny for the pond dipping activity, Craig for 
looking after the birders, Brad Ferrier for his plant ID 
assistance and Joan Korn and Phil Watson for doing the 
We retraced our steps back round the lake as the track COVID-style registration at the beginning. 

through the vegetation along the road was wet and 
muddy—gumboots would have been handy. After 
morning tea we joined Jenny Possingham who had 
brought along pond dipping equipment and observed the 
tiny fish, larvae and the bugs—backswimmers (who do 
indeed swim on their backs) and water boatmen (who 


A wonderfully relaxing way to enjoy being back outdoors 
with our friends. 


Excursion bird list 


Compiled by Craig Morley with assistance from numerous participants 


Ol 


White-plumed Honeyeater 


40 | New Holland Honeyeater 


White-browed Scrubwren 


Black-faced Cuckooshrike 


Grey Butcherbird 


Masked Lapwing 
Silver Gull (Silver) 


“pence sen gin Cap 25 active nests, possibly more. 70 
Little Black CormorantAt least 5 active nests. 0 
Australian White Ibi 
Straw-necked Ibis 
Yellow-tailed Black-Cockatoo 
Sulphur-crested Cockatoo i A: 


Balyang 

Australian Wood Duck 
Pacific Black Duck 

Mallard (Domestic type) 
Grey Teal 

Chestnut Teal 

Rock Pigeon (Feral Pigeon) 
Spotted Dove 

Crested Pigeon 
Buff-banded Rail 


Dusky Moorhen 
Eurasian Coot 
Australasian Swamphen 





A|[m|[2|5|2|nm AÍwm|mi|s5|l-|[|[2|2 =a|a] a 
ro) eo 
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Yollinko Wetlands 

Pacific Black Duck 

Rock Pigeon (Feral Pigeon) 
Dusky Moorhen 
Australasian Darter 
Rainbow Lorikeet 

Red Wattlebird 


Brown Thornbill 
Grey Butcherbird 
Barwon River at Princes Bridge 


Australasian Darter. At least 7 active nests incl. at least 
1 nest with 5 young 

Little Pied Cormorant 

Creche with at least 8 black-faced juveniles 


Little Black Cormorant. At least 15 active nests 





Links to bird lists in eBird Australia: 


Balyang Sanctuary: 
https://ebird.org/australia/checklist/S 79300079 
Barwon River at Princes Bridge: Australasian Darien young in nest, Barwon River, 16/1/21 
https://ebird.org/australia/checklist/S 79300089 

https://ebird.org/australia/checklist/S 79299631 

Yollinko Wetlands: 


https://ebird.org/australia/checklist/S79299154 





Photo: Susan Kruss 


Balyang Sanctuary Plant List 
Compiled by Brad Ferrier 


Dodonaea viscosa 
JUNCUS Sp. Hollow Rush Gan -SOZfhülBfa Hop Bush 
; Tall Spike Sedge, 
Lemna disperma Common Duckweed Eleocharis sphacelata Water Chestnut 


Lomandra longifolia Spiny Mat Rush Epilobium hirtigerum Hairy Willow Herb 


Ud stipoides Vals Weeping Grass Eucalyptus camaldulensis River Red Gum 


Phragmites australis Euchiton involucratus Common Cudweed 


Poa labillardierei var. : 


| Triglochin striata | Streaked Arrow Grass | Lysianasp. sd Mistletoe — | 
|Dicotyledons — ^ n — | | Lythrum hyssopifolia — |SmallLloosestife — | 


; T. ; Rhagodia candolleana ssp. 
Allocasuarina verticillata Drooping She-Oak Sea Berry Saltbush 
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Photo: Alison Watson 





Examining water samples, 
Balyang Sanctuary, 16/1/21 


12 v. 
dom An 
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Photo: Deborah Evans 


The story of one lucky/unlucky Pacific Gull 


Jodie Oliver, Surf Coast wildlife rescuer, as told to Andrea Dennett 


member of the public, Jack Kay, stumbled across a 

Pacific Gull floating in the river mouth at Point 
Impossible. The bird was unable to fly as it was entangled 
in fishing line. With Jack's quick thinking and the help of 
his mum Liz, the Marine Response Unit was notified. Jack 
and | got the gull out of the water safely. Its legs and feet 
were wrapped in fishing tackle; each foot had a hook 
pierced through the webbing and this was all attached to 
fishing line that was hanging out of its mouth. It was 
transported to Highton Vet Clinic where X-rays were 
taken, and a fishing hook was discovered in its gut. 


The next morning, it was transported to Werribee Open 
Range Zoo, where Dr Brett Gardner and the zoo team 
performed surgery to remove the hook and repair 
numerous internal lacerations. These injuries were 
caused by the hook being attached to the line and hooks 
in its feet. 


After much care and teamwork, this magnificent bird is 
now back in its habitat flying free. It was released at Point 
Impossible and the next day was observed with its partner 
resting on the beach. 






Line in bill 


Hook in right foot 
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It sometimes takes many people to rescue and return an 
animal back into the wild. 


A big thank you to Jack for finding the gull and getting 
help; Jack's family Lizzy, David and Ella Kay for their 
support; Mark and Kate from the Marine Response Unit 
for guiding me in their usual profession way; the crew at 
Vets of Geelong Highton for their swift action; Geelong 
Animal Emergency for observation through the night; Brett 
and the team at Werribee Open Range Zoo for life saving 
surgery; Ocean Grove Wildlife Shelter owner Layla Merrit 
and to Peter and Jantina Oseckas for making sure the gull 
was transported safely to and from vet clinics and to the 
release site (and for washing fishy poo towels). 


If you come across marine life entangled in fishing gear 
please call the Marine Response Unit (MRU) 1300 245 
678. Please do not attempt to remove hooks unless 
guided by the MRU team and do not try to pull fishing wire 
from the mouth as you never know what is attached to the 
end and it can cause life threatening damage. 


This story and more photos can be found at 
https://www.facebook.com/wildlifeprojects3228 


fam Release (left) and with partner 
l | l| on the beach (below), Point 
nat impossible 


Photos: Jodie Oliver 


Bellarine Rail Trail remnant vegetation—Clifton Avenue 
to Melaluka Road 


4 December 2020 


ate last year, several Plant Group members visited 

the Bellarine Rail Trail between Clifton Avenue and 
Melaluka Road, on an unofficial club activity to observe 
the flora of this short, but important, section of the trail. 
Although the section is only a few hundred metres long, it 
has high biodiversity values and supports a wide range of 
remnant original vegetation. The area is being actively 
conserved and managed by organisations including the 
Friends of the Bellarine Rail Trail, Bellarine Landcare and 
the City of Greater Geelong. 


The Club has an interest in the trail dating back to 
previous EVC Surveys we carried out in 2007 (Lindsay 
2007, p. 7) and from the late 1980s—mid 1990s when a 
number of significant vegetation studies were undertaken 
prior to the establishment of the trail. One such study was 
completed by club members, who in 1989—1990 
observed and reported on the flora of the trail from 
Drysdale to Queenscliff (Primrose 1992). 


The 2007 EVC survey covered the trail from Whitehorse 
Road to Melaluka Road, a slightly longer section than our 
group focused on last December. In the intervening 13 
years since that survey, it was pleasing to note that we 
found all but one of the species reported as being present 
in the area. We did not observe Microseris sp., Yam 
Daisy. On the plus side, and in a year of excellent rainfall, 
we observed a wide range of vegetation types including 
trees, many grasses (native and introduced), rushes, as 
well as many herbs—59 species in total (44 native and 
15 introduced/naturalised species). 


Of particular interest were several plants of Pimelea 
glauca, Smooth Rice-flower, with fluffy seed heads 
visible; flowering Leptorhynchos squamatus ssp. 
squamatus, Scaly Buttons; the Vulnerable Coronidium 
gunnianum, Pale Everlasting, several plants flowering; 


Bernie Lingham 


Calocephalus lacteus, Milky Beauty-heads, flowering; 
delicate Veronica gracilis, Slender Speedwell, flowering; 
Wahlenbergia gracilis, Sprawling Bluebell, with flowers 
just beginning to open as the sun's light and warmth 
reached them. 


Club member Beth Ross, who knows the area and plants 
well, also pointed out the leaves of the rare Dianella 
longifolia var. grandis, Pale Flax-lily. Although VicFlora 
lists the flowering period for this plant as November— 
December, we were not lucky enough to see it in flower. 


Our visit to the area was brief but very worthwhile. It was 
followed up with a ‘cuppa’ at Gateway Sanctuary on the 
Bellarine Highway in Leopold. A few of us were able to 
stay on after morning tea and do a short walk around the 
wetlands at the sanctuary. The bright sunshine and warm 
weather had encouraged many insects and other 
invertebrates to become active and we observed a 
variety of species. Observation records were uploaded to 
the GFNC Invertebrates Collection on iNaturalist https:// 


bit.ly/3bLr9 TW. 
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Lindsay, B. (2007) 'EVC Survey—Bellarine Rail Trail 
Moolap-Leopold', Geelong Naturalist, vol. 43, no. 8, 
pp. 7, 13. 

Primrose, D. (1992) 'Geelong Field Naturalists Club Inc. 
Survey—Bellarine Peninsula Railway Reserve Flora 
1989-1990’, Geelong Naturalist, vol. 29, no. 2, pp. 42- 
4T. 

Western Ecological Consultants (2005) Bellarine Rail 
Trail— Vegetation Management Plan. Available online 


https://www.geelongaustralia.com.au/parks/paths/ 
documents/item/8ce6ddf58457e24.aspx 


Rail Trail plant list (Clifton Ave to Melaluka Rd section) 


Scientific Name 
Acacia paradoxa 


Acacia pycnantha 


Acaena ovina 


Centaurium sp. 
Clematis microphylla 


Convolvulus angustissimus 


Cyperus eragrostis 


Dactylis glomerata 
Dichelachne crinita 


Coronidium gunnianum 


Dianella longifolia var. grandis Pale Flax-lily 
Dianella revoluta var. revoluta Black-anther Flax-lily * 
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Rail Trail plant list (Clifton Ave to Melaluka Rd section) 
4 December 2020 (continued) 


Dichondra repens 


Eleocharis acuta 


Epilobium billardiereanum 
ssp. billardiereanum 


Epilobium hirtigerum 


Kidney-weed 


Common Spike-sedge * 


Willow-herb 


Hairy Willow-herb 


Hypochaeris radicata 
Juncus holoschoenus 
Lachnagrostis sp. 


Lamiaceae (Family) 


Mint 
Leontodon saxatilis 
Leptorhynchos squamatus ssp. squamatus 
Lomanara longifolia 
Plantago lanceolata 
Rytidosperma caespitosum 
Schoenoplectus tabernaemontani 
Tragopogon porrifolius 
Wahlenbergia gracilis 


NOTES: 


# Introduced or natualised species 
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January 2021 bird observations—some highlights 


t is quite remarkable, looking through the extensive list 

of bird records submitted since the last summary was 
written, to consider the wonderful variety of sightings. 
This report does encompass two months of records 
rather than the usual single month but what has been 
seen in our district over the Christmas weeks is truly 
outstanding. Good water levels in many wetlands, ample 
grass-growth in our grasslands and verdant growth in our 
forests have led to a corresponding surge in insect and 
blossom production with the result that birds have been 
very prominent. 


Summer is a wonderful time for migratory shorebirds 
and terns and this year has been particularly rich in 
species recorded locally as the GFNC observations page 
and eBird records attest. The standout shorebird has 
been the recently discovered vagrant Buff-breasted 
Sandpiper at Lake Modewarre. Making the most of the 
extensive muddy lake shore and grassy margins, this 
eye-catching buffy-apricot shorebird usually spends its 
life migrating between the North American tundra, where 
the species breeds, and short-grassed open habitat in 
South America. This particular bird has been off course 
and ended up west of Geelong. We last recorded this 
species in our region in January 2017 at Lake 
Murdeduke. The current bird has been beautifully 
photographed (see front cover). It is sharing the same 
lake edge with a rare Pectoral Sandpiper and up to 
1200 Sharp-tailed Sandpipers. 


Three Wood Sandpipers have been utilising a drainage 
pond in an area ear-marked by developers as sporting 


fields in a new peri-urban development at Mount Duneed. 


This is not far from Reedy Lake which is the more usual 
habitat for this uncommon spring-summer migrant to our 
region. A Common Sandpiper, and Sanderling and 
Pacific Golden Plovers in low numbers, have all been 
seen using the rock platforms at Blue Rocks and the 
associated sandy beach. All are hard to come by in the 
Geelong District these days. Black-tailed Godwits and 
Grey Plovers at Lake Connewarre have also been seen. 
It's an impressive Geelong list along with the more usual 
resident and migratory birds. And we should not forget a 
breeding record of Red-kneed Dotterel at Avalon 
Saltworks during a recent survey. Latham's Snipe 
continues to be reported in good numbers locally this 
season reflecting good conditions and a lot of observer 
effort. 


Our tern list is similarly impressive. Common Terns are, 
despite the name, uncommon in our region and so two 
separate records, at Avalon and Blue Rocks, are 
tremendous. It is always a treat to see Gull-billed Terns 
so recent records from Lake Modewarre and Lake 
Murdeduke were noteworthy. Whiskered Terns and a 
solitary White-winged Black Tern have been using the 
Hospital Swamp-Sparrovale complex. There are also 
many of the former species at Reedy Lake. It was a huge 
thrill to see a Caspian Tern wheeling about over the 
Barwon River at Balyang Sanctuary on a recent club 
excursion. Little Terns breeding at Avalon Saltworks 
and Fairy Terns at Point Henry were a thrill to see and 
two Arctic Jaegers harassing two Galahs at Hospital 
Swamp was an astounding record for this master of the 
open ocean. 


Azure Kingfisher, Lake Elizabeth, 5/12/20 


John Newman & Craig Morley 


A Powerful Owl calling at Distillery Creek was a joy to 
hear deep into the night and a Spotted Harrier at Reedy 
Lake, in fresh juvenile plumage, was a great record. We 
have many dozens of raptor records covering eleven or 
more species over this period. Stubble Quail records are 
numerous and well dispersed and a record of two Brown 
Quail a Balliang is noteworthy. Our good freshwater 
wetland conditions have given rise to records of 
Spotless Crake and Lewin's Rail at Hospital Swamp 
and Baillon's Crake at Reedy Lake. 


The remnant Grey Box forest at Eynesbury continues to 
provide habitat for a suite of outstanding dry country birds 
that we rarely see within our recording area—Diamond 
Firetail, Zebra Finch, Southern Whiteface and the very 
special Black-eared Cuckoo. 


Little Lorikeets in Ocean Grove and Serendip are 
pleasing records. An Azure Kingfisher (see photo 
below) fishing at Lake Elizabeth, near Forrest, completed 
a satisfying suite of wet forest spring birds for the 
fortunate observer. A Chestnut-rumped Heathwren in 
the Anglesea Heath was a beautiful bird to behold. 
Restless Flycatcher breeding records are few, so a pair 
feeding a fledgling at Whoorel was a great record. 
Similarly, Crested Shrike-tit breeding records are scarce 
with their devilishly hidden nests high in the canopy. 
Three adults with two immatures ‘learning the ropes’ at 
Bacchus Marsh and two fledged juveniles repeatedly 
begging and fed by an adult male and female at 
Teesdale Grassy Woodlands were exciting for the 
observers. 


The Highton Pacific Koel is still keeping the neighbours 
awake. It would be wonderful to determine more certainly 
how many birds are present. This could be done quite 
easily if each observer recorded the time and place when 
a koel is heard calling. It is also important to note that the 
male of the species also utters the wurra wurra call. The 
call unique of the female of the species is described in 
The Australian Bird Guide as ‘a series of shrill brassy 
shrieks keek-keek-keek. ' 


Last but definitely not least we must mention a record of 
a Gould's Petrel https://ebird.org/checklist/S78638138 
along the west end of the Ocean Grove beach. This is an 
extraordinary record of a small, lightly built Pterodroma 
petrel https://ebird.org/species/goupet1 that is normally 
found in pelagic waters beyond the continental shelf off 
the eastern seaboard from southern Queensland to 
South Australia from November to April. Sincere thanks 
go to this keen and prepared observer along with the 
more than 40 keen observers who submitted records 
over December and January https://www.gfnc.org.au/ 
observations/bird-observations and directly to eBird 
https://ebird.org/australia/explore 








z 


Photo: John Newman 
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Vale Colin Cannard (22/8/1956—25/11/2020) 


t was just another day. | was out checking sites around 
Cressy for Brolgas and an Australasian Bittern that had 
been the find of the year. My phone rang and immediately 
from the tone of the voice on the other end, | had a sense 

that a tragedy had transpired. It was Colin Cannard's 
daughter, Imogen, ringing to say that after feeling unwell 
after tea the previous night, Colin had taken himself to 
bed only to get worse a few hours later. He was then 
taken by ambulance to Geelong Hospital and not long 
after was taken from us. 


For a moment everything stopped. Not, Colin! It couldn't 
be. Someone so hale and full of joy for life was gone. 
Why had this happened? As yet, neither we nor the family 
know. 


| reflected on our first meeting at a Bird Group excursion 
to the Brisbane Ranges. He was the first to carry the 
defibrillator and as we walked a steady conversation 
followed, interrupted by bird sightings. Sometimes a 
deeper discussion about the features or habits of a 
mystery bird, at other times recollections of trips with 
family to far flung parts of our big country, taking in all the 
joys it has to offer. 


At his memorial service and funeral, there was much to 
be learnt about Colin as family and friends from childhood 
and work shone a light on his life that | had yet to 
discover. Trained as an industrial chemist, he soon turned 
to geology during the mining boom. He studied at the 
University of Tasmania, where he met his life partner and 
wife, Lynne. Lynne followed Colin to Canberra and they 
have two children, Imogen and Sean. He worked with 
Renison Exploration and Mining as an exploration 
geologist, ultimately leading a team of thirty and travelling 
the world. Any local trip with Colin was accompanied by a 
lesson in the geological formation of our country. He then 
bought a place at Freshwater Creek and started a 
delivery business down the Ocean Road. Colin was 
always looking for another challenge and later bought a 
property near Colac to raise cattle and cut hay for resale. 
Colin was no stranger to work. He had a large vegetable 
garden that supplied his own table and those of many 
friends. He revelled in recording his own bird list and this 
included over a hundred species for his property (See 
article in the Geelong Naturalist, details below). Colin was 
delighted that a pair of Golden Whistlers could potentially 





255 M AS 


Buff-banded Rail, Balyang Sanctuary, 16/1/21 
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Trevor Hodson for GFNC 


be nesting at their Freshwater Creek property, though this 
was not confirmed. Nonetheless, Colin's contributions to 
eBird were such that he was in the top fifty contributors 
for Victoria. He had a thirst for knowledge and an ability to 
ask questions that needed answers. 


Colin loved the outdoors and was never so happy as 
when he and Lynne took off to camp out in the West, 
sleeping under the stars and drinking in nature. He did 
the same with a group of lifelong friends whom he 
introduced along the way to the pleasures of 
birdwatching. 


COVID meant that in his last year, Colin was with his 
family all the time. It was a close relationship that he 
treasured and this was evident in the fondness with which 
he spoke of his children and his wife, Lynne. 


Colin was farewelled at Mt. Moriac on 8 December 2020, 
by members of his family and friends from the mining, 
farming, equestrian and conservation communities 
including several members of the GFNC. 


Our sincere sympathies are with Lynne, Imogen and 
Sean. Colin will be missed in so many ways but our 
memories will never be extinguished. Vale, Colin. 


Reference 
Cannard, C. (2020) ‘The first one hundred bird species’, 
Geelong Naturalist, vol. 56, no. 2, pp. 8-9. 





Au = re pets patent 


Photo: Graham Sannia 


Fauna survey report—Peter’s Hill, Bambra and Bambra Wetlands 
19—22 November 2020 


Introduction 

This is a follow up survey to the one carried out between 
5—8 March 2020 (see Geelong Naturalist vol. 55 no. 11 
for habitat details and results). On the present occasion 
we also surveyed Bambra Wetlands where we had 
carried out a survey between 13-15 September 2019 
(Geelong Naturalist vol. 55 no. 6) We had carried out 
another survey in the Bambra area at Jinda Park between 
6—9 February 2020 (Geelong Naturalist vol. 55 no. 10) 


Method 

Elliott traps 

20 small Elliott traps were set in two lines each of 10 
traps, extending from the Bambra-Aireys Inlet Road into 
the forest opposite the fire tower. 

At Bambra Wetlands 20 small Elliott traps were set in a 
meandering line at the west end of the reserve. 

The traps were baited with the standard peanut butter, 
golden syrup and oatmeal mix, bedding was provided and 
the traps were in rainproof covers, all in accordance with 
the conditions of our project approval and permits. 

Harp trap 

One trap was set across the main walking track on 
20/11/20 for one night; the weather forecast was for rain 
and windy weather later in the weekend so it was not in 
place for subsequent nights. 

Cameras were not used on this occasion. 


Results 
Elliott traps at Peters Hill area: 
20/11/20 — Agile Antechinus, female wt 24 g 
21/11/20 — Agile Antechinus, female wt 23 g 
Agile Antechinus, female wt 24 g 
Bush Rat, male 139 g 
Bush Rat, male 176 g 
Bush Rat, male 168 g 
22/11/20 — Bush Rat, male 141 g 





Collecting Elliot traps, Peter's Hill, 22/11/20 


Trevor Pescott for the Fauna Group 


Elliott traps at Bambra Wetlands: nil catch 


Harp trap at Bambra Wetlands: 
20/11/20 — Little Forest Bat, male wt 5.5 g, forearm 


28.2 mm 


Incidental observations 

Tiger Snake: one seen on the Bambra-Aireys Inlet Road 
on 19/11/20. 

Striped Marsh Frog: one found at Bambra Wetlands on 
22/11/20. 

Common Bird Orchid: several flowering in the forest at 
Peter's Hill. 

Common Grass Blue and Common Brown butterflies: 
several near the fire tower. 


Birds 
There was no list compiled on this occasion. 


Nest boxes 

Jill Stewart showed us a series of nest boxes that had 
been installed by the local Land Care group at Bambra 
Wetlands. They vary in size and style, designed to 
accommodate various mammals and birds. 

Previous checks have revealed both Common Ringtail 
Possums and Sugar Gliders have been using them but 
we were unable to find occupied boxes on this occasion. 


Thanks 

Parks Victoria for allowing us to carry out the survey in 
the Great Otway National Park, and all the Club members 
and visitors who assisted in setting, checking and 
collecting the equipment. 





Assembling harp trap, Bambra Wetlands, 19/11/20 


Photos: Alison Watson 
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January fauna report 


t was good to receive a number of sightings of Grey- 
headed Flying-foxes—there have been few in recent 
months. Also welcome were several interesting details of 

behaviour of both Metallic Skinks and Eastern Blue- 
tongue Lizards, in addition to location details. Notes on 
both freshwater and marine fish are of interest —they are 
of course part of our local vertebrate fauna. 


Platypus: one seen swimming across Lake Elizabeth at 
9.00 a.m. on 5 December (JN) and another was watched 
for about 10 seconds in the Mirror Pool (St George River) 
below Allenvale Camping Ground at Lorne at 9.30 p.m. on 
1 January (PHm). 


Short-beaked Echidna: one noted at Rocky Point near 
Torquay on 11 November and another at Whites Beach 
on 27 November (SBo). On 20 November one was seen 
at Spring Creek Track, Brisbane Ranges (RAu). On 19 
December one was seen dug-in between two fallen 
branches that were covered in busy ants—it had been 
active before being disturbed (RAu). 


Agile Antechinus: on 24 January one was found dead 
inside the house at Yaugher—1l had seen scats typically 
antechinus so knew they were living there (TP). 


Koala: at least 4 heard calling loudly in various parts of 
the forest around Lake Elizabeth on 5 December (JN). 
One heard near Qdos Art Gallery and another noted in a 
messmate in Lorne on 1January; another in Babbington 
Lane, Lorne on 8 January (PHm). 


Sugar Glider: on 10 December, one was found dead on 
Brislanes Road one kilometre north of Murgheboluc. 
There are just a few sheoaks on the west side of the road 
here, and a narrow row of remnant and/or planted trees 
on the east side. Otherwise the area is open farmland. 
Could it have been accidentally transported from 
Bannockburn Bush on a vehicle, or was it using the 
narrow strip of vegetation as habitat? (TP). 


Common Ringtail Possum: one was seen on powerlines 
at the corner of Warratah and Elizabeth Streets on 8 
December and one found road killed in Herne Hill on 12 
December (GL); on 31 December one was photographed 
on a Lilly Pilly in Lorne (PHm). One was found road killed 
on the Anglesea Road 2 km west of Bellbrae on 09 
January (PHm), and on 22 January one was seen 
crossing Victoria Terrace, Belmont using the powerlines at 
10.00 p.m. (TP). 


Eastern Grey Kangaroo: one seen on the old road to 
Gellibrand at Carlisle River on 1 January (SKr). 


Red-necked Wallaby: two small individuals seen on the 
roadside up to Lake Elizabeth on 5 December (JN). 


Swamp Wallaby: one beside the road to Lake Elizabeth 
on 5 December (JN), one at the Ocean Grove Nature 
Reserve on 7 December (GL), one at Sapling Gully Road 
and one Eclipse Road/ Grahams Creek Road intersection 
in the Brisbane Ranges on 17 December (GL). One was 
noted standing in the middle of Reid's Road, Brisbane 
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Ranges on 2 January (SKr) and another was seen off 
Branding Yard Track at the You Yangs on 17 January 
(JPo, GP). On 19 January one was seen at the Little River 
Ripley Reserve, the first time noted there (TP). 


Grey-headed Flying-fox: four were noted making nightly 
visits to a large flowering Grevillea robusta on our fence- 
line. Initially alerted to it when the local brush-tail possums 
and the flying-foxes were noisily disputing ownership to 
the flowers (BL). One or two in the flowering eucalypts in 
North Geelong in November, but overall, very few seen 
recently (GL). At least 50 flying over James Harrison 
Bridge, Belmont, on 8 December at night (GL). One or two 
in the Yellow Gums (street trees) in North Geelong, and a 
few flying over, on 17 December (GL). At least 300 in a 
camp at the east end of the Colac Botanic Gardens on 1 
January (JPo,GP). At least three heard during the evening 
feeding on near-ripe apricots in our backyard and around 
the neighbouring trees on 2 January (LBo). 


White-striped Freetail Bat: one heard in North Geelong 
on 08 December and on other nights recently (GL). 


Gould's Wattled Bat: one male at Little River Ripley 
Reserve on 13 December (TP); two (male and female) 
caught at the Ocean Grove Nature Reserve on 09 
January (Fauna Group). 


Little Forest Bat: 38 (12 male, 26 female) caught at the 
Ocean Grove Nature Reserve on 09 January (Fauna 
Group). 


Red Fox: one seen in roadside grass 2 km south of 
Maude on 17 December (CL); a dark-coloured individual 
ran towards the golf course near Jerringot on the Belmont 
Common and another was seen dropping off the edge of 
Barwon Boulevard above Stan Lewis Walk in Highton on 
20 December (JDg). 


European Hare: one at the Ocean Grove Nature Reserve 
on 07 December—seemed quite fearless (GL); one on 
Lake Road, Connewarre on 08 December (GL). 


Sperm Whale: one washed ashore at Fairhaven on 15 
December (Geelong Advertiser report) 


Eastern Banjo Frog: one heard calling near Qdos art 
gallery, Lorne, on 01 January (PHm). 


Spotted Grass Frog: one heard calling from a reed-bed 
close to the bank at Lake Lorne, Drysdale on 07 
December (GL). 


Eastern Smooth Frog: one noted at Lake Elizabeth on 

05 December (JN); one heard calling from thick eucalypt 
forest near Aire River Crossing in the Otway Ranges on 

12 December (GL). 


Growling Grass Frog: two heard calling from Cowies 
Creek, Norlane on 28 November (MFd). 


Peron's Tree Frog: two found on a wetland at Indented 
Head on 15 November (GD). (See photo page 15.) 


Eastern Long-necked Turtle: one seen swimming, then 


floating in the Barwon River near Red Gum Island, Although we rarely receive reports on fish, the following is 


Fyansford on 23 January (HSc, LBr). worth noting: 

Metallic Skink: three observed on 24 January at Ocean Brown Trout: two or three were present in the river at the 
Grove. ‘They are more regularly noted over the last few Californian Redwood Reserve in the Otways on 12 

warm days—they seem to become active when the December. They were feeding on the insects that 
temperature gets above 23°C. One was a very dark, shiny dropped into the water. They would lurk on the riverbed 
colour.' (BL). where they were well camouflaged, and launch 


themselves at any insect that landed in the river. Another 


Southern Water Skink: one noted basking on a log near was seen in the river at the Aire River Crossing (GL). 


Qdos art gallery, Lorne on 01 January (PHm). 


Garden Skink: one found under a sheet of roofing iron at 
Yaugher on 30 December (TP). One seen on North Track 
at the Ocean Grove Nature Reserve on 03 January (JPo, 


Observers: BL, Barry Lingham; BML, Bernie Lingham; 
GD, Guy Dutson; GL, Grace Lewis; GP, Graham 


GP). Possingham; GD, Guy Dutson; HSc, Helen Schofield; 
JDg, Jeff Dagg; JN, John Newman; JPo Jenny 

Weasel Skink: one found under a bag of cane-straw Possingham; LBr, Lance Breguet; LBo, Louise Boustead; 

mulch in Hamlyn heights on 21 November (GL). MFd, Michael Fedele; PHm, Peter Homan; RAu, Ross 


Auchettl; SBo, Silvana Benacchio; SKr, Susan Kruss; TP, 


Blotched Blue-tongued Lizard: the first one found this 
Trevor Pescott. 


spring in the garden at Ocean Grove on 17 November 
(GD). One noted near Teddy's Lookout in Lorne on 06 
January (PHm). 


Eastern Blue-tongued Lizard: 24 December—seen on 
most days in the last four months in our garden in 
Highton; by looking at the shape of the tail, colour and 
size it appears there are at least four, and possibly five 
individuals in a large suburban garden. They seem to 
move about and don't stick to separate territories in the 
garden, but may have preferred shelters/burrows (JPo, 
GP). One found under a tile at Little River Ripley Reserve 
on 19 January (TP). One seen moving to a garden bed 
near a shop in the Paper Mill complex at Fyansford on 
24 January (BL, BML). 


Tiger Snake: one found dead, entangled in netting 
placed over vegetables in my garden at Yaugher on 13 
January (TP). 





Eastern Brown Snake: two juveniles found under 
separate tiles at Little River Ripley Reserve on 04 Peron's Tree Frog, Indented Head, 15/11/20. 
December; they had been found there—not always under 

the same tiles—for several months, however they were 

not present when | checked in January (TP). 


Photo: Guy Dutson 





Next fauna surveys 


Following an on-site inspection of several properties that have qualified for inclusion in the 
CCMA grassy eucalypt woodlands project, we have decided to carry out our first fauna 
survey at Ripple Vale, a property fronting the Steiglitz Road near Sutherlands Creek. 

The survey details are as follows: 


Thursday 11 February: 1.00 p.m.—meet just inside the entrance to Ripple Vale, 
1258 Steiglitz Road. 
We will set out one or more tile grids as well as Elliott and harp traps. 


Friday 12-Sunday 14 February: meet as above at 8.00 a.m. to check traps and carry out 
general observations. 


Note: our long-awaited Carlisle campout survey is to be undertaken from 11—14 March. 
Details of location and activities in the next Geelong Naturalist. 


(As always, our surveys are carried out on the four days concluding on the second Sunday 
each month.) 
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Living with boobooks 


D uring the winter months | occasionally wake in the 
middle of the night to hear Southern Boobooks 
calling. Their haunting, somewhat monotonous call makes 
me feel | am in the wild. | have often looked for them 
roosting in the big gum trees over the road but have never 
found them. 


‘Come and see our owls!’ some friends who live further 
down North Valley Road said to me when | dropped in on 
them after New Year. We found them a week ago. They 
just sit quietly all day, but yesterday there was such a din! 
A whole lot of little birds, black with white and yellow, 
were bombarding them and yelling at them! They just sat 
quietly until they went away. There must have been fifty of 
them.' New Holland Honeyeaters, of course. 


We found the owls high up in the canopy of a big Golden 
Elm, four, just sitting, but a couple twisted their heads 
around to observe us warily. The ones | could see had 
very pale fronts and dark eyes. 


‘Boobooks! Probably young ones,’ | said. 


‘They don't call like boobooks,’ John told me. ‘They've got 
this high squeaking sound.’ 


‘Babies,’ | conjectured, and checked the book when | got 
home. Yes. 


| visited them again a few days later. ‘There’s only one in 
the elm today.’ Helen said. We found three more hidden 
in the dense oak tree. 


Chrissy Freestone lives nearby, so | suggested she might 
like to see them. She came with her big camera with 
which she had a better view. 


‘One adult and three immatures,’ she confirmed. 


One of the young Southern Boobooks 
guards its prey, Highton, 21/1/21 
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Lynne Clarke 


‘How well they have done to raise three young.’ She and | 
looked in any big tree in the neighbourhood, trying to find 
a hollow big enough for them to have used, without 
SUCCESS. 


Yesterday, 22 January, | received an excited email telling 
me that one of the owls had taken all day to eat a ringtail 
possum. 


| visited again this morning. Four boobooks were sitting 
silently, high in the oak tree. 


‘It was such a big possum. The owl sat by itself in the elm 
and didn’t share. It ate the whole lot, not a bit left over, 
just a tiny tuft of fur.’ They had taken a picture, which 
showed the bird was one of the young ones. Had it caught 
the possum itself? Probably not, but if the parent had 
caught it why hadn't it shared the possum with the others? 


A whole adult possum would sustain a young boobook for 
a few days, | guess. Perhaps the parent had given the 
others possums at other times. 


‘| found a dead baby possum yesterday too, squashed 
into the bush just beneath the oak tree where they’re 
roosting, John said. ‘It’s not there this morning.’ Perhaps 
the big possum was its mother. Do boobooks store prey, 
like Grey Butcherbirds? 


‘We're really glad they're here,’ Helen said. ‘We don't 
have possums banging on our roof in the middle of the 
night any more!’ 


| wondered how far afield they go when they hunt. It 
would take a good few possums to support that growing 
family. Maybe one day they will find the possum that has 
been denuding my roses.... 


Photo: John Anderson 


Stumpy the 23-year-old Pied Oystercatcher, Point Lonsdale 


A visiting bird photographer observed a distinctive 
one-footed Pied Oystercatcher at Point Lonsdale late 
last year and contacted the Australian Bird and Bat 
Banding Scheme (ABBS) with a photo and description of 
the bird's remaining leg bands, keen to learn more about 
it. 


ABBS then forwarded the query onto the Victorian Wader 
Study Group (VWSG) who asked now-local BirdLife 
Australia Coastal Birds Projects Officer Daniel Lees to 
follow up. 


Daniel asked if any of the local Hooded Plover volunteers 
knew of this particular bird and if we did, let him know its 
whereabouts so that he could photograph the band in 
order to read the numbers. 


[ Species [Band Number| Date | 
Pied Oystercatcher 10115165 /03/1998 


Pied Oystercatcher 10115165 | 24/02/2000 


Andrea Dennett 
We were able to do better than that! 


New volunteer, Carole Poustie had photographed 
'Stumpy' on several occasions over the previous year and 
from her photographs, Dan was able to decipher the band 
numbers. Carole's photos can be seen at 
https://www.carolepoustie.com.au/portfolio/ 
oystercatchers/. 


Dan forwarded the band numbers onto Roz Jessop of the 
VWSG who gave us this information: 

‘It is a local bird banded as an adult 1/03/1998. All 
banding and sightings were on Swan Island at 
Queenscliff .' 


[ Grup | Eve - 


i C 
Pied Oystercatcher | 10115165 | 8/03/1999 Caught 
i C 





Pied Oystercatcher | 10115165  |12/10/2002 Resighting 
Pied Oystercatcher | 10115165 | 6/01/2002 Resighting 


So, we now know that Stumpy is at least 23 years old! 


| have personally known Stumpy for at least half of those; 
Lachlan Manley took this photo of him/her at Swan Island, 
(top), in May 2012 and also of 'Stumpy2' in February 
2012 at Point Lonsdale (bottom right). 


Interestingly, Roz notes: ‘VWSG bird multiple colour ring 








Right: Pied Oystercatcher, 'Stumpy', Swan Island, 
May 2012. 


Below: Pied Oystercatcher, 'Stumpy', Pt Lonsdale, 
29/11/20. 


— eee 


Photo: Madeleine Hams 


use ceased in about 2002; VWSG have not caught at 
Queenscliff since that time. However, Queenscliff had a 
high frequency of leg injuries on unbanded birds. This 
may be as a result of fishing line entanglements. There 
are several records of birds with stumps that were 
caught, and one bird with a wing injury.’ 


Below: Pied Oystercatchers, 
‘Stumpy 2’ and K5, Pt Lonsdale, 
February 2012. 









Photos top and right: Lachlan Manley 
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Just what | need—another hobby! Part 5 


Moths 


One hot summer's day | was resting in the shade by 
Coimadai Creek when | noticed a cloud of beautiful 
‘butterflies’ sipping nectar from Box Mistletoe flowers. | 
didn’t have a camera so | made a sketch of their wing 
patterns. 


From there a series of discoveries and coincidences led 
me deep into an interest in moths (that’s what they were). 
Rob Mackenzie told me there are day-flying moths so | 
was able to identify them (Mistletoe Moths Comocrus 
behri). | found a book showing a photo of a light and 
sheet arrangement used to attract moths. | found Wendy 
Moore on the Birding-Aus website where she wrote, ‘If 
you think birds are hard, you should try moths’. Wendy 
introduced me to Peter Marriott, who convinced me to 
visit the museum to use the collection and his expertise to 
identify my moth photos. A planned visit for a few 
Tuesdays is still ongoing 12 years later. Peter had just 
started his field guide series Moths of Victoria and needed 
an editor. Months later, | foolishly said that | wouldn’t mind 
sorting out the confusing genus Amelora. Peter said, ‘The 
book is yours!’ Hook, line and sinker. 


When | started the book on birds of the Long Forest, | felt 
| had a good handle on the subject. Here | was agreeing 
to write a book on a subject | knew nothing about. Writing 
a book calls you out. Your limitations in knowledge and 
understanding soon become clear to you, and to your 
reader. It took me six weeks to lay out the book, at the 
end of three years of research. The plus side of starting a 
book from scratch is that the knowledge is driven into 
your brain with a mallet. You never forget what you’ve 
learnt. 


| didn’t realise it at first, but | was at the hub of one of the 
most active moth projects in Australia. Peter compiled his 
field guide as a volunteer at Melbourne Museum, and as 
he did it, he sorted, named and databased their moth 
collection, family by family. He was (and is) the Victorian 
moth guru. He already had a database of photos of living 
moths for more than 1000 Victorian species. He had 
contacts all over Victoria, Australia and overseas, and 
access to the biggest moth collection in the country, the 
Australian National Insect Collection in Canberra, and its 
expert staff of curators and Honorary Fellows. Through 
Peter, | met Ted Edwards, the ultimate mothing guru, and 
Marianne Horak who ran a national meeting of moth 
lovers every two years. Through the Melbourne Museum, 
| had access to the collection, the library and the archives, 
and an invitation to take part in major moth surveys all 
over Victoria with the Bush Blitz and Bioscan 
programmes. When | decided to get serious, | had every 
resource and every assistance | could have wanted. 


Moths have been given a bad press. Sure, some of them 
are plain, brown and furry. Members of the public distrust 
or even hate them because they eat our clothes, garden 
plants and vegetables, and because they’re creatures of 
the darkness. | prepared an advertising blurb for a talk | 
was giving on moths to a garden club. The newsletter 
editor changed the word ‘moth’ to ‘butterfly’ throughout. 
Her excuse was that moths are horrible so no-one would 
ever give a talk on them. However, when | started 
photographing moths and visiting the museum, | was 
drawn in by their endless variety of wing shapes, patterns, 
rainbow colours, sizes and the sheer numbers of species. 
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Marilyn Hewish 


Coming from birding, | found moth study a real culture 
shock. It was the steepest learning curve I’ve ever 
experienced. There are people who've seen almost all the 
700 plus birds known in Australia. Every bird has a name. 
There are many field guides and bird atlases and bird 
watchers reside and travel all across the country. Finding 
a new bird for Australia is very difficult. Finding a bird new 
to science in the field is just about impossible. 


When | started, knowledge of moths was at about the 
same stage as bird study in the early 1900s. However, 
the situation was more difficult because there are so 
many more moths, an estimated 30 000 species in 
Australia, and only about 10 000 of them have been 
named. Before | realised the scale of the work needed, | 
used to be shocked and disappointed when Peter looked 
at my photo and said, ‘You'll find that in the collection but 
you won't find a name’. Once | started regular moth 
surveys, | found species way out of their known ranges 
and species new for the state in my backyard. | was 
amazed to find local moths that weren’t represented in 
any state or national collections and weren’t known to the 
experts. They were new to science. 


Until Peter started his books, there were no field guides. 
The only way to identify a moth was to visit a museum 
and search the collection. It used to amaze me how Peter 
looked at a photo and went straight to the correct set of 
drawers out of hundreds. He’d never tell me the species, 
just where to look. Distribution was poorly Known. 
Specimens in museums had been collected mainly in the 
first half of the 1900s by people who worked around their 
home areas. Distribution maps were a series of widely 
spaced dots. 


And how many moth fanatics are there in Australia to fill 
in these huge gaps in knowledge? At the last national 
moth meeting in Canberra there were about 40 people, 
professionals and amateurs. Say half of them couldn’t 
come at that time, that still makes 80 people for 30 000 
moths. 


| used the words ‘shocked’ and ‘disappointed’ to describe 
my feelings about the limitations of knowledge. But those 
feelings soon passed. When | wrote the history section of 
the book on birds of the Long Forest, | used to wonder 
how it felt to be in at the beginning of an explosion of 
knowledge, where exciting discoveries were all around 
waiting to be uncovered. Without the need for time travel, 
moths had taken me back to that point. 


In the field, mothing with a light and sheet is a wonderful 
experience. We call out moth names, we argue about 
identification, we shout for others to come see, we laugh, 
we learn, we share knowledge and we eat Tim Tams. We 
share in-jokes: NABN means ‘Not another b$%&## 
noctuid'. We enjoy the bush at night, listening to owls, 
nightjars and frogmouths. On a good night, we're 
enveloped in a cloud of moths and we patrol the sheet 
endlessly. There's no time for a cuppa, and if we pour one 
it goes cold from neglect. We secure our shirt buttons 
right up to the neck. We tuck in our clothing. Insects land 
everywhere, and without these precautions, they're down 
our necks and up our trousers and under our clothing. 
Some of the beetles have a nasty nip. There has been 
some X-rated shedding of clothing and X-rated language. 


My most productive night ever produced about 150 
species. The moths show us that there's so much beauty 


and variety in the natural world, hidden away and largely 
unappreciated in the night. Then a few days or weeks of 
identification follow and we enter the records into our own 
databases. The records and photos are then ready for 
use in the Moths of Victoria books, for talks, articles, 
reports, demonstrations, workshops and for the museum. 


As | described in my article on birding, I’m always 
happiest when my hobby encompasses science, writing 
and an appreciation of beauty. Mothing adds to that the 






Wingia aurata imitating a banana (above) 


thrill of discovery, the satisfaction of laying the 
foundations of moth knowledge in Victoria and the 
companionship of other slightly strange people who've 
moved over to the dark side. Mothing has it all. 


Reference 


https://inaturalist.ala.org.au/projects/moths-of-victoria- 
australia/journal 


we Day-time moth hunting (above and left) 





Photos: Marilyn Hewish 


Bird Group excursion 
Thursday 25 February 2021 


Belmont Common-Jerringot 


Leader: Craig Morley 


Our first Bird Group excursion since February 2020 awaits! We may wish to keep things fairly simple and have a fairly 
leisurely affair. My plan is to look around the general area at Jerringot and, after morning tea, we may wish to explore 
further at Jerringot or 'adjourn' to Balyang to check things there. 


Meet: 


9.00 a.m. at the bird hide at Jerringot. 
https:/Awww.qgoogle.com.au/maps/place/38%C2%B010'32.9%225+144%C2%B021'14.2%22E/@- 
38.175801,144.3517593 685m/data=!3m2!1e3!4b1!4m6!3m5!1s0x0:0x0!7e2!8m2!3d-38.1758006! 





4d144.3539485 


You may wish to check out more details of Jerringot on eBird https://ebird.org/australia/hotspot/L3877044? 


yr=all&am=&sortBy=spp 


Bring: Water/drinks and light snacks/lunch, hand sanitiser. Binoculars, telescope, camera (optional), sunscreen, 
insect repellent, hat, raingear, a warm jacket and sturdy shoes/boots. You may wish to bring your own portable seat to 


ensure COVID safe chatting at morning tea/lunch. 


Please be advised that due to COVID-19 there will be strict limitations on the number of people in the hide at any one 
time and it would also be most helpful, for contact tracing, to have your name, contact number written clearly on a 
piece of paper along with the name and phone number of your emergency contact for the benefit of the person who will 


be recording these details on the 'sign in' sheet. 


Enquiries: Craig 5221 4604 (or 042 919 6634 evening before/morning of excursion). 
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GFNC Excursion 
Sunday 21 February 2021 
Barwon River—Baums Weir to Buckley Falls 
Leader: Barry Lingham 


This section of the Barwon River is very picturesque but it is not as well visited as the other urban sections of the river 
through Geelong. Extensive revegetation over many decades by the late Tony Woolford and the Friends of Buckley 
Falls has created habitat for birds and other wildlife. As well as a range of interesting birds, we will view the basalt 
formations and geology of the area. Most of the vegetation has been planted, but there are some indigenous riparian 
species to be found 


Meet: 9.00 a.m. at the carpark beside the river at the end of Cyril Synot Drive, Fyansford. From the Hamilton Hwy, 
take Upper Paper Mills Road and make a right turn into Cyril Synot Drive (unsealed road). (See map below.) 


We will take the walking path to Buckley Falls and then return. The gravel path is moderately steep in sections, 
requiring reasonable fitness, and the surface is loose so it is recommended you wear suitable footwear. Those 
who do not wish to tackle the path may wish to explore the flatter area around the carpark. 


Finish around midday. 
Bring: Drinks, snacks. Wet weather gear, hat, binoculars, sunscreen, camera, field guides. 
Contact: Barry Lingham, 0417 115 109 


Note: GFNC excursions are cancelled on days that a Total Fire Ban is declared. Also, no public conveniences are 
within walking distance of the excursion route. The nearest facilities are a short drive away at Fyansford. 


: % Fyansford Waste Disposal 9 


The Old Paper Mills 


Provenance Wines 9 
Bruce Kirby - Artist 9 











Advance notice: Clean Up Australia Day—Jerringot Wetlands 
and Seaview Park 
Sunday 7 March 2020 


This year we are planning two clean-up spots—our normal clean-up at Jerringot Wetlands from 9.00 to 10.30 a.m., 
followed by 10.30 to 12.00 at Seaview Park, another reserve of special interest to the GFNC. Details will be in the 
March Geelong Naturalist. 
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February 2021 


2 General Webinar Meeting: 


Coming events 


Duncan Sutherland—Fox eradication and threatened 


species recovery on Phillip Island 
9 Plant Group Webinar meeting: 
(a) Local Mistletoe species 


(b) Plants from the Bellarine Rail Trail at Clifton Avenue 
11—14 Fauna survey: Bannockburn-Inverleigh area 
18 Bird Group: Karen Rowe-The Birregurra Eco-acoustics 


project 


21 Excursion: Barwon River, Baum's Weir to Buckley Falls 
25 Bird Group Excursion: Belmont Common-Jerringot 
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Vice-President 
Immediate past President 
Secretary 

Treasurer 

Minutes Secretary 
Committee Members 


Vacant 

Vacant 

Rod Lowther 
Graham Possingham 


Graham Possingham 
Kristine Kristensen 
Craig Morley 

Tracey Hinton 
Trevor Hodson 
Bernie Lingham 
Naomi Wells 


Chris White 


March 2021 

2 General Meeting: Professor Nicholas Porch—Beetles 
and other invertebrates 

7 ‘Clean up Australia Day’ at Jerringot, Seaview Park 


9 Plant Group: Wider Geelong Flora lecture (GBG): Chris 
Lindorff—Significant plants of the Brisbane Ranges 

11-14 Fauna survey: Carlisle Heath 

15 Committee meeting 

18 Bird Group: Chris Timewell—Swift Parrots 

21 Excursion: Pt Lonsdale, Lake Victoria, Buckley Park 

24 GFN Environment Fund committee 

25 Bird Group Excursion: Wooloomanata in Autumn 
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